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consumption. 

Some critics who ascribe substantial influence to 
advertising's role in smoking onset make strong claims about 
advertising effects which cannot be substantiated by any empir¬ 
ical evidence. For example, Yankelovich et al. (1977) had 
young female smokers and nonsmokers describe the individuals 
portrayed in a sample of cigarette advertisements. More than 
half of the respondents perceived these persons as attractive, 
well-dressed, sexy, young, enjoying themselves, etc. Smokers' 
perceptions were similar to those of nonsmokers'. On this basis, 
Gritz and Brunswick (1980) concluded that"... advertisers have 
been successful in creating a sense of mystery, sophistication, 
and power around the behavior of smoking" (p. 326). Since 
respondents were not asked to provide judgments about 
"mystery, sophistication, and power", one cannot infer their 
presence from the obtained data. How are individuals perceived 
when they are portrayed in advertisements for other products? 
Without these additional data, Yankelovich et al.'s (1977) 
findings are relatively meaningless, and Gritz and Brunswick 
(1980) appear to have over-interpreted the data. It is not 
improbable that most people depicted in most ads, (regardless 
of the product), are perceived by most people (smokers and 
nonsmokers alike) to be attractive, well-dressed, healthy, etc. 

In another instance, Wong-McCarthy and Gritz 
(1982) suggested that "...the personality traits of toughness, 
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friendliness, confidence, attractiveness and enthusiasm that are 
popularly attributed to cigarette smokers [in advertisements] 
could be sufficiently alluring to persuade adolescents to adopt 
the smoking habit" (p. 686). The problem with this claim is that 
no evidence is adduced showing that such traits are attributed 
by adolescents to smokers in advertisements, or in "real life". 
The attributions in question were made by the authors of the 
FTC report (Myers, 1981), who looked at a collection of 
advertisements. No data on peoples’ perceptions of the 
advertisements were obtained. It is difficult to reconcile the 
notion of advertising's "allure" with the findings reviewed in the 
Self-lmaae section (see above). Barton et al. (1982), for 
example, found that smoking models were rated as less healthy 
and less wise than nonsmoking models. Sixth-grade subjects 
viewed smokers as "less desirable as friends", compared to 
nonsmokers. 

'Low Involvement' Advertising 

It is possible to argue that tobacco advertising 
could affect consumption in the absence of any recognition of 
advertising's influence on the part of the consumer. This view is 
based on Krugman's (1965) notion of "low involvement 
learning", and posits that the cumulative effect of repeated 
exposures to ads ultimately results in a shift in the relative 
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salience of attributes of the advertised item. A significant aspect 
of this process is that it is largely "non-cognitive" - the viewer 
does not alter his or her attitudes or beliefs as a consequence of 
conscious deliberations. Nothing verbaiizable may have 
changed until the purchase actually takes place. 

Essentially, Krugman provided a speculative account 
of how advertisements miaht be affecting viewers in the 
absence of any evidence of effects in terms of attitude change or 
persuasion scores. He invoked the notion of latent learning to 
support his argument. "Some psychologists have long asserted 
that the effects of 'latent' learning are only or most noticeable at 
the point of reward. In this case, it would be at the behavioral 
level involved in product purchases rather than at some 
intervening point along the way" (p. 354). . 

While there is some empirical support for the 
notion, it is important to note that products and/or brands may be 
selected and purchased for reasons which have nothing to do 
with advertising, thus a disclaimer on the part of the consumer 
with respect to advertising's influence cannot be taken as 
evidence of "low involvement" advertising effects. The latent 
learning paradigm to which Krugman refers differs in at least 
one crucial way from the advertising domain. In the former 
studies, the researchers were in a position to know with 
complete confidence that certain prior experiences provided the 
opportunity for learning which subsequent rewards made 
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manifest. In the realm of consumer behavior, it is often . 
impossible to determine the extent to which the consumer was 
psychologically involved ("low" or otherwise) with advertising. 
Nevertheless, the notion of low involvement learning is 
sometimes invoked in an attempt to explain the effects of 
tobacco ads on children. 

Arbogast (1986), for example, identifies classical 
conditioning as "...the paradigm for much image-based cigarette 
advertising" (p. 409). Although the components of the 
conditioning process are not specified, the author states that the 
only way in which adolescents could fail to associate tobacco 
ads with enjoyable experience is "...if they escaped exposure to 
the stimuli" (p. 110). Since the latter possibility seems remote, 
she proposes various regulations on the form of tobacco ads. 

A study by Chapman and Fitzgerald (1982) is 
cited to substantiate her claim regarding advertising effects on 
adolescents' smoking behavior. These authors found that 
teenage smokers could recall and recognize more information 
concerning cigarette ads than could their nonsmoking peers. 
Various other studies have shown that young smokers may be 
more familiar with or knowledgeable about tobacco 
advertisements or some features of their contents than non 
smokers (Aitken & Eadie, 1990; Klitzner, Gruenwald, & 
Bamberger, 1991). Such findings however, do not demonstrate 
that advertising is an antecedent cause of smoking initiation. An 
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equally plausible explanat ion is that smokers are more likely to 
notice and/or recall advertising because they smoke. As Murray 
(1986) has argued, it "...has been empirically established that 
brand awareness, attitudes towards brands and intention to buy 
are all related to usage: that is, a flow of causality in the opposite 
direction to that postulated by the hierarchy of effect concept" (p. 
22 ). 

In an attempt to r /ercome the inherent limitations of 
cross-sectional studies, Aitken, Eadie, Hastings, and Haywood 
(1991) interviewed children twice, with a year between 
interviews. Children whose intentions to smoke became 
stronger between interviews tended to be more aware of 
cigarette advertisements at the time of the first interview. 
Unfortunately, the investigators did not adequately distinguish 
between awareness of tobacco ads and awareness of 
advertising in general. It is possible mat children who are mere 
extraverted and/or who have a more external locus of control 
would also show greater sensitivity tc media images in their 
environment. Thus the assumed caudal link between tobacco 
advertising and smoking intentions mav be artifactual. Another 
problem with the 3 tudy is that stated sntions to smoke ar 
poor predictor of initiation (Ary & Biglan, 1987). 

Arbogast (1986) finds evidence of media influences 
on smoking in another study (Aitken, Leathar, & O’Hagan, 1985) 
- arguably in spite of, rather than because of the findings 
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presented. Aitken et al. (1985) engaged 247 children aged 10 to 
16 in discussions about advertisements. Respondents were 
encouraged to comment on advertisements they liked or disliked 
and to provide the reasons for their preferences. Later, the 
children were shown some examples of specific advertisements 
and asked "What kind of person would like this advertisement?" 
Children rarely mentioned cigarette advertising spontaneously 
during the preliminary discussions, and when tobacco ads were 
referred to, the children's comments were negative. Likewise, 
under direct probing, many of the children provided.derogatory 
remarks about either smokers or advertisers: "Background is 
quite good but...not cigarettes. They damage your health." - 
from a ten-year old male (Aitken et al., 1985, p. 791). 

The most frequent response to the question about 
the kind of person who would like the advertisement was 
"smoker" or "smokers". The authors note that it is difficult "to 
specify to what extent responses were determined by the 
particular advertisements shown or by the subjects’ recollections 
of other advertisements" (p. 796) - or, (they might have added), 
by the demand characteristics of the methodology employed. 
Subjects were shown specific advertisements and then quizzed 
about descriptive details of people who would "like this 
advertisement". While the authors (and Arbogast, 1986) 
interpret their findings to indicate that there may be subtle and 
invidious advertising effects, the data also support the 
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conclusion that children have a rather cynical and guarded view 
of cigarette advertisements. 

There is a special problem pertaining to the 
application of the "low involvement" explanation to consumer 
behavior in natural settings - namely that it is not clear what 
kinds of evidence (if any) could possibly be adduced to disprove 
it. If the consumer does not recall or recognize any relevant ads, 
and disavows being influenced by advertising, critics of the ads 
can simply claim that the consumer was unaware of the ads' 
impact. Alternatively, if advertising copy is recollected, such 
memories may be taken as evidence of the ads' impact on 
consumer decisions. If advertising, in fact, has little or no 
influence on consumer decisions, we might reasonably expect 
that, at least some of the time, respondents' verbal reports 
would reflect the lack of influence. On these occasions, no 
involvement is logically indistinguishable from "low involvement", 
since both depend on the same sort of testimony (i.e., 
disavowals). A claim which does not permit empirical refutation 
is, by definition, a nonscientific proposition, and thus has no 
status as a scientific hypothesis. 

The preceding is not intended as a rationale for 
dismissing out of hand the notion of low involvement learning. 
Jacoby (in press), and others have shown that various kinds of 
prior experiences can affect the subsequent perception and 
interpretation of later events. Furthermore, these effects are 
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If the matter were that simple, the nation's houses and garages 
would be overflowing with products, the need for which would be 
bewilderingly unapparent to hapless consumers. 

It is clear that asking respondents to provide 
assessments (retrospective or otherwise) of advertising's role In 
their smoking behavior yields the most tenuous sort of evidence 
regarding advertising's influence. In one of the few attempts to 
investigate potential media effects within a longitudinal design, 
Chassin et al. (1984) asked "How often do you see 
advertisements or read articles about smoking cigarettes?" This 
item was one of five devised to tap a category which the authors 
labeled 'prior direct experience'. This latter category was one of 
eight different factors used to measure the adolescents’ 
"smoking environment". While some of the "smoking 
environment" variables (i.e. older siblings' and friends' smoking) 
were strongly predictive of transitions in smoking from 
nonsmoker to trier, the 'prior experience' variable was not 
among them. 


CONCLUSION 

While advertising does nothing to discourage 
smoking (c. f., Gerbner, 1990; Gitlin, 1990) the evidence that 
advertising is a causal influence on smoking onset is virtually 
nonexistent. Boddewyn (1986) claimed that advertising is being 
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sometimes independent of recognition or recall of the prior 
activity. Petty, Cacioppo, and Schumann (1983) manipulated 
high and low involvement by informing students that they would 
be allowed to choose a particular brand of disposable razor 
(high involvement) or toothpaste (low involvement), and then 
measured the impact of a razor advertisement on the two 
groups. Certain aspects of the advertisement affected the low 
involvement group more strongly then the high involvement 
group. It is important to emphasize that in this study, and others 
like it, (e.g., Petty & Cacioppo, 1984) the respondents attended 
to and processed the information in the ads to a substantial and 
non-trivial degree. The difference between high and low 
involvement in most laboratory studies is a relative difference. 
These studies cannot be interpreted to indicate that a cursory, ; 
nonattentive perusal of an ad will nevertheless result in some 
subtle but lasting psychological effects. The degree of 
processing, even amongst the low involvement subjects was by 
no means superficial. 

Proponents of an advertising ban often seem to 
imply that the mere co-existence in time and space of an 
advertisement and a potential consumer is all that is required to 
implicate "low involvement" influences. Such a view is 
reminiscent of a now-obsoiete stimulus-response model of 
behavior which characterizes the individual as a static organism 
being passively and automatically influenced by outside forces. 
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made into a scapegoat by the tobacco opponents. Other social 
scientists have also noted that advertising tends to act as a sort 
of lightning rod for critics of contemporary society who object to 
capitalism, industrial development, a 'materialistic ethos', crass 
consumerism, etc. According to Schudson (1984) advertising Is 
not just a scapegoat for such attacks, it is a "sitting duck". Leiss 
et al. (1986) view most criticisms of advertising as "critiques of 
society masquerading as critiques of advertising" (p. 30). 

Advocates of advertising bans often defend proposed 
restrictions in spite of the paucity of evidence adduced to 
support the claim that advertising is a causal factor in smoking 
initiation. Orlandi, Lieberman, and Schinke (1988), for example, 
concluded that "...children and adolescents of our society could 
conceivably be at great risk from exposure to ads despite the 

fact that it can neither be proven scientifically nor 
persuasively argued legally " (p. 92) (emphasis added). 

Most children and teens will use drugs of one kind or 
another at some point in their lives. Predictors of drug 
involvement are similar to predictors of general behavior 
problems. Peer influences, family role models, academic 
difficulties, tolerance of deviance, and stressful life events are 
some of the major factors identified as influences on initial drug 
involvement. A predisposition to drug use may have its origin in 
very early childhood (Block, Block, & Keyes, 1988). 

Tobacco use in North America, and in many other 
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* * 


countries is a consumption pattern with deep social and cultural 
roots. M the mom * ” the available research evidence shows 
that smoking is a behavior which is influenced in complex ways 
by cultural, social, psychological and perhaps biological factors - 
- all of which interact in an intricate way with one another. 

Recent large-scale, multivariate studies conoucted longitudinally 
on large samples have yielded the most informative data on 
smoking etiology. Advertising has not been shown to play a 
significant role in the process. 
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